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For the Companion. t 
NOEL DANE’S WORK. 
By Virgin‘a F. Townsend. 
Cuarter II. 

The hush which dropped suddenly upon the large as- 
semblage, drew the little girl’s thoughts from herself. 
The pastor rose up to close the exercises with a brief 
prayer, and as she listened, a new feeling of softness 
and awe swelled in the child's heart. 

For the old clergyman spoke of the kind and tender 
Father, whose loving care kept its eternal watch over 
all His children, and held them all precious and be- 
loved in His sight, no matter how sorrowful, how lone- 
ly, how forzotten of others they might be. 

Dearer and deeper than a mother’s, he said, was this 
love of God, yearning ever for our best happiness in 
the life that now is and the long life to come. As the 
child listened the soft tears filled her eyes, and her 
little, sad, desolate, tialf-crushed heart leaned toward 
this unknown Father. 

“If He cared for and desired the good of every body 
alike, why then, of course, He wouldn’t forget her and 
Hubert. 

“Did He really care for her?” she kept thinking, “and 
did He know all about her loneliness and heart-ache? 
And was He sorry for it? 

“Did He, this great, strange, far-off God, pity Hu- 
bert, too, after all he had done? Would He be glad to 
see him happy and good? and did He think just as 
much of them both as He did of the beautiful little girl 
and the handsome young mam over there on the other 
side of the house?” 

All these questions kept swinging to and,fro in the 
girl’s mind, for ‘“‘the thoughts of a child are long, long 
thoughts.” 

Then the blessing followed, dropping the odor of its 
sweet words upon the girl’s heart, and in a moment 
there was a stir and bustle among the vast audience, 
and as she was close to the door she slipped out now; 
for this child, among all the bright, happy children in 
the crowd, had no one to speak to, no one to wait for. 

But the stars up there in a sky without a cloud, 
smiled softly upon her and scemed to say, ‘“‘Never 
mind, little girl, we like to shine for you just as well 
as though you were the grandest lady in all the land.” 

The wind came in from the sea, with a little salt 
sting through the air, and tickled the leaves with its 
airy fingers, until they laughed and whispered in the 
great branches overhead. 

Somehow the world had never looked so pleasant to 
the eyes of this lonely, desolate child, as it did to-night. 
It was God’s, and she felt for the first time that she had 
her right and place in it. 

The story of Hubert and Amy Barrows is so sad a 
one that [ want to hurry over it as rapidly as I can. 
If there were not so many just like it in this wide, 
pleasant world of ours, [ would not tell it here. 

Hubert Barrows was just nine years old, and Amy 
had not seen her first birthday when their father died; 
an honest, hard-working man, who left his small, help- 
less family quite unprovided with means of support. 

Hubert was, by the advice of the neighbors, placed as] 
a sort of chore-boy in the family of a farmer who lived 
some dozen miles from Briarsville, on a gloomy old 
turnpike road. 

He was a hard, narrow, grasping, tyrannical man, to 
whose coarse heartlessness it was an outrage to com- 
mit the happiness of any child. 

Poor Hubert had a wretched time of it. The man’s 
one object in taking the boy, had been to get out of him 
all the work he could, at the smallest possible expense 
of any sort. So he worked him with just the same kind 
of feeling that he did his oxen, and by his harshness 
and hardness, brought out whatever was worst in the 
boy’s nature. 

Hubert Barrows had a character, which, under the 
right sort of management, might have developed into 
a promising youth and noble manhood, but all the best 
possibilities of the boy were chilled and blighted by the 
influences about him. 

He grew into his teens, sullen, obstinate, at times 
flaming out in great heats of passion, and each year 
the evil in him gained more and more the mastery of 
the young soul. 

At last, goaded to desperation by the injustice and 
cruelty of which he had so long been the victim, Hu- 
bert Barrows ran away and went to sea. 

He was gone nearly two years, and the life and asso- 
ciations of a crowded whaling ship did not tend to fos- 
ter any of the better elements of his nature. 

He returned with his eighteenth birthday to Briars- 
ville. Through all the bare and gloomy years, whose 
chill and frost had so crushed his finer and better feel- 
ings—through all the wild, stormy tossing on far-off 
Seas—one little face, a thin, dark face, with a pair of 
bright, startled eyes, and some old look of sadness 
haunting all its childishness, had clung to Hubert Bar- 
rows. And this was the face of the little sister, who, 
in all the wide world, was the solitary thing that loved 
him or that he loved. 

Poor Amy! Her mother had died when the child 
was just across her third birthday. A neighbor, a sol- 
itary old creature, without any relatives of her own, 
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, 
had taken the child, partly out of pity, perhaps, and 
partly with a desire of making the nimble little feet 
and hands useful to her growing infirmities. Here 
Amy Barrows led a dreary, desolate sort of life, as you 
can well imagine. 

The old woman into whose hands she had fallen, was 


: : | adesleaon 
never cruel to the child, but she had a sordid, narrow | men whom he had known in foreign ports. 


nature, and. exactions and fretfulness gained upon her 
with years; as [suppose they do with all people who 
have not some mellowness at the core of their souls. 

Amy Barrows was naturally a bright, eager, restless 
child. In the small, lonely, rusty brown house on the 
edge of a lane that ran down to the woods there was 
small food for the child’s heart to feed on. 

She was always glad to escape from the dark, gloomy 
house and the querulousness there—that fell upon her 
soul as the east winds came damp and drizzling from 
the sea—to the sunshine, and the meadows, and the 
fringe of wonderful forest outside. 

So the child came up with about as much care as the 
birds and the squirrels had. 

She had a swift, alert mind, and devoured greedily 
all the books and papers she could lay hold of. But 
the greatest joy and the keenest sorrow of her iife had 
come to Amy Barrows during the last year. 

One day there walked ittto the kitchen where Amy 
was at work, a boy, or young man, as he looked to her, 
with a somewhat slouching gait, and a strong, well-knit 
figure—not bad looking, either, though his face wore 
that sea tan which is so unbecoming—but the features 
were good, and the eyes had something of Amy’s 
brightness, as they greedily took in the child’s face, 
figure and little bare brown feet, even. 

“What is your name?” he asked. 

“Amy Barrows,”’—the words slipping tremulously 
out of the little, unsteady mouth; for Amy hardly 
dared lift up her head in the presence of strangers. 

“Then ’'m your brother, Hubert Barrows! Don’ 
you want to see me?” 

Ah, if you had heard that cry—the little, lonely, half 
frozen heart pouring itself through her voice, and Amy 
was in her brother’s arms, shaking all over and sob- 
bing with joy. And he—she had found the tender 
place in his heart—the place that all those hard, bitter 
years had not rusted and eaten away—for Hubert Bar- 
rows just melted right down. He seated himself on an 
old flag-bottomed chair and cried like a baby, with 
Amy clinging to him. 

The child really believed that no sorrow or harm 
could reach her any more now that this brother had 
come, and she was in perfect raptures over the bright 
trinkets he had brought her. 

There were shells, whose soft, peach-like beauty had 
been gathered on ye'low, tropical coasts, and a neck- 
lace of red coral, and rare plumes, all over which dart- 
ed scarlet and crimson flames—not very useful, per- 
haps, but just the thing to dazzle and bewilder the eyes 
of a little girl like Amy. 

And she decked herself in the bright, flaming things, 
and really believed herself richer and finer than any 
crowned queen. , 

Hubert Barrows’ roving life had not been the sort of 
one to give him steadiness, and poise of character and 
habits—but he did look at that little, lonely sister of 
his, with the bright, sorrowful eyes of his mother look- 
ing out of the thin, tanned face, and mad@up his mind 
that for her sake he would settle down to work in the 
vicinity of Briarsville. 

Certainly his affection for his young sister was the 
best feature in his character, and would be the salt that 
would save it if any thing could. 

Hubert Barrows sought employment and found it at 
last, and though the wages were small, he resolved 
that out of them he would send Amy to school and 
dress her like other little girls. 


AND THE STAGE DRIVER. 


What a happy time that month or two was to the 
child!) Aand even the dreary, withered soul of the old 
woman woke up to something like the interest of its 


| 
| : i age : 
youth, listening to the sailor’s stories. 


| 
| But all that had such a sad ending! 


One evil day Hubert Barrows fell in with some sea- 
The old 
; society and the old habits leaped out like flames only 
half smothered. 

Hubert Barrows was induced to leave his employ- 
ment, thus losing his situation, and join his comrades 
on an excursion to a large town at some distance. 

Of the week of riot and dissipation that followed, the 
less that I say the better. It ended at last in crime, or 
at least in an attempt to rob and burn a large ware- 
house. 

Hubert Barrows would not have been involved in 
guilt of this kind had he not been beguiled by the riny- 
leaders and intoxicated at the time. 

All these things, united to his youth, plead so strong- 
ly with the jury, that his sentence was a very light one. 
He was sent to the House of Correction for a year. 

Poor little Amy! The dreadful tidings of the fate 
that had fallen to her idolized brother fairly prostrated 
the child. She thought her heart was broken, and had 
a slow nervous fever for weeks afterward, without be- 
ing really aware of It. 

But it is not in our nature to be always sad—thank 
God for that—and the little, bruised, aching soul began 
to take heart again, and assert its right to something 
good in life. 

The long, lonely days in the russet-brown house, grew 
almost unendurable to the bri. ht, restless spirit of the 
child, and at last, in a sort of desperation to see and 
learn something of the world, she made up her mind 
to attend the anniversary exercises, about which every 
body in Briarsville was talking. Amy carried her 
point with the old woman, who, at last, took an inter- 
est in dressing the child for the occasion. So Amy 
Barrows had carried the heart, panting like a frightened 
bird’s, under that quaint, old-fashioned dress, into the 
blaze of light and the crowd of people where we found 
her. ° 

To be continued. 
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For the Companion. 
TIMON TIDE. 

“What a name for a mother to give a poor unoffend- 
ing baby!” you exclaim. 

But he had no name from a mother. Indeed, ‘he 
never knew a mother at all; and more than this, his 
real name was not Timon Tide; though it might as 
well have been, for all good he ever got of plain “Jim 
Jones,” which was the name given him at the poor- 
house. [t was given because it was the first one 
thought of when he appeared there one winter night in 
a bushel basket, covered with chips. 

The man who bid off the t:wn's poor for a long 
course of years, didn’t know much; but he knew that 
chips couldn’t scream. So, as there was a terrible kick- 
ing and uproar at the bottom of the basket, he instivat- 
j ed a search, and there lay a stout baby, so indiznant 
| at being classed among chips that he was denying it 
| with all the lungs he had, and nature had been most 
bountiful in that direction, both as regarded quantity 
| and quality. ; 

But a good warming and a full supper soon pacified 
the new comer, and he was ready to go to any old pau- 
per who held out his arms to him. 

Like the rest of the world, however, he was influenced 
by outward appearances; and when farmer Roundy 
came in with his red cheeks, white, curly hair, and 
great steel chain and seals, the babv reached out for 
him as if he were an old friend; and when taken and 











called, playfully, “Jim Jones,” no one could get him 
away. 

There never was such a gala day among the poor, 
simple, blind, palsied and azed people in Waldron as 
the one which followed the advent of that noisy baby 
to that dull, babyless farmhouse. The pauper women 
begged forred yarn to knit him stockings, and the*old 
men began to whittle out rattles and little windmills, 
such as they used to make in boyhood, to be turned by 
the breath. 

But, strange as it seems, this young prince had great 
sel(-reliance. If he tipped over while sitting on the 
floor, he never called on his subje ts to restore him to 
his old position, but strugeled, and fought, and prac- 
tised gvmnasties till he gained such a knowledge of 
practical philosophy as enabled him to help himself up. 

He looked as if made to take care of himself and to 
fight his way through life. His stout legs, which 
looked like little posts, were bearing him about, and 
his fists doing strong work in self-defence, when gen- 
eral opinion pronounced him a year old. 

Though he lived with the paupers he ate with the 
farmer; and often while very small would he take a 
dish he liked—the bow] of white sugar, for instance— 
and carry it out to the less fortunate members of the 
family. Indeed, when two «r three years old he used to 
zo to the apples, raisins, or whatever luxuries he 
thought unequally divided, and bestow them tratui- 
tously on the paupers, to the amusement of the good- 
natured farmer, as well as of the recipients. All agreed 
that Jim paid his way by the fun he made for others; 
but he himself was always sober. 

As the years flew by he manifested the same resolute, 
self-reliant spirit, and while he was civil—in his way— 
to every body, he asked no favors of others. He began 
to work, picking up ciips, feeding poultry, turning the 
griudstone aud dropping curn, long betore any body 
expected it. 

Jim had a rough, blunt way of speaking, which 
would have seemed insolent in any olier bey; but it 
was his way, justas was his heavy wead and his rough 
voice. He had a particular objection to being called 
trom one job to another; and when any om did this he 
expressed his determination to finish one thing first, 
sometimes with more firmness than respect. 

‘The stage driver, Whose team, dashing at breakneck 
speed down the granite-clad hills, was the one only ex- 
citement of the long day, used to stop at iarmer Koun- 
dy’s to water his horses. 

He sometimes told stories about passengers, at the 
well, and always bragged about his horses and rattled 
his money in his pockets. 

He wore a chain, rings, and even ear-rings, and car- 
ried two or three gay silk handkerchiefs about him, all 
giving the impression to poor little Jim of great wealth 
and magnificence. 

Ike Harlow was his hero; and his highest ambition 
when eight years, old was to grow up just such a man; 
toown a yellow stage and eight gray horses—he thought 
ike owned all these—and_to wear a seal skin cap aud 
collar, and long boots with moccasons over them; and 
to dash down these very hills, making the country peo- 
ple stare and the dogs bark. 

So one night when an accident—a blissful event to 
Jim—kept the stage two or three hours at the black- 
smith’s shop near the farm, he ventured to ask Lke how 
much he would take for his “concern” about ten years 
ahead. 

Ike laughed and named a sum, and said, “As I’ve gat. 
no boy, I guess ’ll borrow you sonic tiie to go to 
teown with me. You could bleow the horu, and, hold 
the pail for the hosses to drink, couldn’t ye?” 

“Or course [ could, and drive the four hosses,. too,” 
replied Jim, “if you should be sick any time, There 
aint much [ can’t do, when L try.” 

“That’s a fact,” cried the old farmer. Tben,the men 
all langhed, and some said, “You're a bright chap;” 
and others said, ‘You're the independentest lijtle feller 
[ ever see in your circumstances.” 

Circumstances and position never troubled Jim. At 
these words of his, the good stage driver took a great, 
four-bladed jack-Knile from his pocket and gave it to 
him; and the people at the farm said, he had grown a 
foot by next morning. 

Now, a favorite expression with the-stage driver was, 
“Time and tide wait for no man,” He said this when 
peopl: were not ready for him, hat in hand. when the 
horn blew; and once w'-en he heard Jim refuse to tara 
the “grinstun” til! he’d finished feeding tie hogs, he 
winked to the farmer and said, “Time and tide wait for 
no man when any thing’s to |e dune.” 

Jim misunderstood this oft-repeated saying, and 
thought it had some vague refer n-e to himself; so ; ¢- 
ter puzzling over it some time, he ventured to ask the 
iriver once before several men and boys gather d 
round the huge trough to see the stage horses drink,— 

“What makes you ¢all me ‘Timon Tide’?” A burst 
of laughter followed this innocent bluider, and from 
that time our “parlor pauper” wa< playfully called by 
that name, till he learned to reply to it as well as to 
‘Jim Jones.” 

One day Ike blew his horn in front of the farmhouse, 
nd whem the lirtle fellow ran out he threw a great: 
bundle at Dim and said,— 
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“There, Jim, dress up in that toggery and be ready 
at daybreak to-morrow to ge to teown with m:.” 

The bundle was opened before the eager eyes of all 
the «ld people, and found to contain heavy boots lined 


cap and comforter, and leather mittens. The only 
things left to be supplied were undergarments and 
stoc ings; and his only trouble now was to get off 
without bearing away all that belonged ‘o the house- 
hold. 


trip to the great city, and he brought home, the second 
night after, every conceivable thing that could amuse 
or gratify his dull «ld companions; for Ike let the mon- 
ey flow very freely from his deep pocket. 

From that hour Jim was a stage driver in spirit, and 
sometimes in practice, too, for Ike let tim sit beside 
him and drive whenever his business at the farm would 
allow. 

Ike was not a young man when the chip-basket ap- 
peared at the poor-farm, and he had not been growing 
younger in the meantime. Hard weath.r and loss of 
sleep began to tell upon him; and he was now and then 
heard talking about rheumatiz and asthma; and at 
length he asked farmer Roundy if “the teown wouldn't 
be willing to bind young Tim to him till he was twen- 
ty-one.” 

<I will go with you, and work like a hoss,”’ said Tim, 
“hut Lwon’t be beound to nobody. I’ll promise to stay 
with you, and you'll believe you’ve got me sure, jest as 
well as if | was beound.” 

Ike liked this display of spirit, and when Tim, as ev- 
ery body now called him, was twelve years old he took 
up his abode with him, to the great grief of the pau- 
pers, although the oldest and fondest of them had gone 
to their rest before this. 

The “r .cumatiz” went on doing its work, ma! ing 
sad marks on the once erect and stalwart form of Ike; 
sv that before Tim was fifteen years old he had the care 
and responsibility of the whole route he had so long 
called his. 

The boy was the greatest comfort as well as help; 
and as [ke had no children, it was prophesied that he 
had lizhted into a feathered nest. 

And so it proved; for when he was eightcen he was 
made equal partner in the concern. Ike now owned a 
large share of the stock, and he kept up his interest in 
it; so that Tim was obliged, on his return home, to tell 
him the name and business of every passenger, and all 
the particulars of the mail-bags, and the parcels he 
brought with him, as well as the bits of news and gos- 
sip flying about the towns through which he passed. 

The first money Tim ever earned he spent at Thanks- 
giving, for a barrel of flour and a turkey, for the town’s 
pvor, acknowledging his obligation for every thing but 
an “edication’’; that, he said, “the teown cheated him 
eout on”; and any one who once heard him talk be- 
lieved it. 

As a driver Tim was the soul of punctuality. He 
blew his horn, and whoever was ready sprang in, and 
those who were not waited till next day. 


wasn’t goin’ to break it because some girl hadn’t got 
her curl papers out, or her veil tied on,—not he. And 
he drove,—why, the Jehu of old,who has so many name- 
sakes in our day, would have been frightened to see 
him and his four grays dash down those granite hills! 
The horses enjoyed the excitement as well as he did, 
and it was said they had been seen to laugh more than 
once when some lazy man or half-clad woman shouted, 
in vain, “Stop, stop one minute!” They were well fed, 
and covered, and housed, and changed at very short 
stayxes. Welldid the people repeat, with a smile, “Tim- 
on ‘Tide waits for no man.” 

As Tim grew older he manifested the rich generosity 
which was scen in the bud at the poorhouse; and no 
one walked long distances on his route when there was 
an empty scat in his stage. If he had a passenger who 
ate a cracker instead of a dinner, at the wayside tavern, 
he offered him a seat by himself at the table. 

But no impostor could play upon his kindness, for 
he was so shrewd that one who had tried the game in 
vain, declared that 

“Tim Tide could not only see into a man’s heart, but 
also into his pocket!” 

One winter's night when the wind raved and the 
sleet dashed most furiously about, the many bells were 
heard in the yard, and Mrs. Harlow, who had had strong 
fears that Tim would be frozen on his box, darted out 
with a lighted lantern, erying,— 

“Come right in, poor boy; I’ve got Dan Hunter here 
to ’tend to the hosses. Aint you froze to death, Tim?” 

“Searcely,” replied Tim, springing from his box and 
striking his arms violently across his breast in true 
stage driver style. “I’ve brought more life home to 
you than [ took away yesterday mornin’. Send out yer 
tother man to see to the hosses, for I’ve got something 
of more vally to see to myself.” 

“Do for pity sakes look to your feet, if you’ve got 
Miss Square Spicer’s new looking-glass in your hands, 
Tim! ’ cried the good woman. 

“?Twant quite packed, and I wouldn’t wait for the 
lazy fellow to draw one breath or to drive one nail,’’ he 
replied, as he struggled toward the house with a bun- 
die as big as himself. 

“What in the name of common sense have you got 
there, Tim?” she asked. 

‘Somethin’ worth more’n Miss Spicer’s looking- 
glass to them that wants it, and somethin’ abeout as 
easy broke, I guess;”’ and Tim, benumbed and blinded 
with the cold and the sleet, and looking like a man in 
glass armor, made his way clumsily to the great open 
tire before which his patron sat with one lame leg laid 
tenderly across a rush bottomed chair. 

The huge bundle was made up largely of a buffalo 
robe. ‘“Secing you haven’t got the rheumatiz in your 
arms, father”—he always called him so—“I’ll get you 
to hold this till [ get thawed out. Ah, there comes 
mother with the hot coffee todo the job forme! Well, 
this beats all the nights ever { knew. There was a 
horse and two men found friz to death up by the Bald- 
flats, where the wind has awful power, and they say,— 
Old Ike gave a shrick of terror, and forgetting his 
bandaged ley, sprang up from his seat and exclaimed, 
“As sure’s ever I driv a team,.this, here. bundle’s alive!” 








He had a contract with government, he said, and he | 


“Alive?” screamed Mrs. Harlow, retreating to the 


farthest end of the kitchen as if in fear of all living 
things. 


with wool, and a great coat with huge buttons, and a| be here now. 


He went at the ripe age of eleven on this memorable | for you. 


| 








| 








“Alive?” replied Tim; “to be sure it is, or it wouldn’t 
If it had a been old Miss Spicer’s looking- 


glass I’d ha’ pitched it into a sn. wdrift two hours ago.” 


Poor lame Ike stood shaking in every limb, afraid of 


the bundle and too kind to dash it on the floor. 


“Hold on, father,” cried Tim, “‘till I finish this cof- 
fee, and I'll relieve you. But here, mother, this is a job 
Unroll the buffalo; it won’t bite. It can’t, 
for it haint got no teeth.” 

Ike laid the buffalo robe carefully down on the hearth, 
and his wife unrolled that, and then a horse blanket, 
and then a plaid shawl, and there lay a baby fast asleep 
with its little fist in its mouth. 

Ike threw up both hands and cried, ““Where on the 
arth, Tim, did you get that cretur? and who does it 
b’long to?” 

“Belongs to us, I guess,” replied Tim, helping him- 
self to another cup of coffee, for I don’t know heow 
we'll git rid ont. But whereI got it is another ques- 
tion.” 

“You may depend this is another chip basket affair, 
wife,” said Ike, with a roguish glance at Tim. “But it 
aint a raising the whole township with its yells, like 
the one neighbor Reoundy tells on. How come you 
by the poor little thing?” 

By this time Ike’s wife had taken the baby in her 
arms, and the tears were running down her cheeks like 
rain. It brought back the image of a wan little baby 
she laid in the grave in her youth—the baby whose 
place was never filled. 

“Well, arter I'd stopped to water, abeout noon, to 
Drake’s, and was lookin’ after the creturs in the stable, 
a poor lookin’ woman come up and asked me if 1 knew 
where the poorhouse in Waldron was. 

“Thinks Lif any body ought to know, I’m the chap,’ 
So [ told her 1 did. Ps 

“She asked me if I would take her there for sixty 
cenis, xs that was all she had in the world. She said 
she’d lost her husband and had beound eout two little 
boys three hunderd mile from here She sot out to 
reach some factories, thinking she could support her- 
self and her baby, but fell sick by the way. When she 
set out agin she got so bewildered that she didn’t 
know where she was, and somebody had told her she 
was crazy, und had better make her way to the Wal- 
dron poorhousc—it was such a good home. She said 
she felt as if her head was atire. 

“T found cout she was starved, too, so I took her into 
the tavern and told Miss Drake to feed her up smart 
and to go to the store and buy her a houd, and ashawl, 
and a pair of warm stockings, so’s she'd be able to keep 
wari till I got her up to Daddy Reoundy’s. 

“So the women folks there put her and the baby up 
in fine style, and heat a big 1.0ck for her feet, and lent 
me an extra buffalo for her. Then J put her in ’twixt 
the old doctor and Miss Abel Storms, and told ’em to 
look out for that baby. 

“Well, by-and-by the doctor got out, and then a few 
miles on Mose Crane’s girl, and so on, till the last fif- 
teen mile | had nobody but the woman and baby. 

“That was a light load, and [tell you I let them crit- 
ters fly down the hills. Icouldn’t see the houses in 
Dechertown, | went such a drive,—for the storm was a- 
coming on tougher and tougher, and I wanted to land 
the woman and get into shelter "fore night sot in. 

“Well, about half an hour after Miss Abel Storms lit 
at her door, I begun to hear a queer noise like the yowl- 
ing of a cat, and it follered me. By-and-by I got so 
worked up that I hauled up and got down. There was 
one coach door a-swinging, and inside lay the baby in 
the straw, all wrapped up in this buffalo, and the poor 
mother gone. How ever she got out whea I was put- 
ting ahead at that rate’s more’n I can tell, without kill- 
ing herself. I was on top of a hillaud could look back 
and reound for two mile; but there was no sign of a liv- 
ing cretur. 

“So I driv on, thinking that she’d go into some house 
and I'd save the baby. Well, if you believe me, this 
little thing was lonesome in the coach, and she bawled 
till I got skeart,—an hour. [ guess, Then I got out and 
took her, just in the style I brought her in, up in.my 
arms, and driv them hosses home and held her. She 
shut up the minute she felt some one had a hold on her, 
and went to sleep. Now what are you a-going to do 
abeout her?” 

“Send her to Reoundy’s,” replied Ike; “but not till 
to-morrow.” 

“Would you, Ike?” asked his wife. “She’s a real 
pretty little thing, and may be somebody would like to 
adopt her.” 

“somebody ?” said Ike, with asmile. “I guess fknow 
who somebody is.” 

And somebody did adopt the little waif. The poor 
mother was sent to an asylum, where she diced from the 
effects of her late exposure; and there being no clue to 
its friends, the town gave up the child to these worthy 
people. 

Tim said it seemed to him the minute he found it on 
his hands as if God had given him a chunce to repay all 
that had been done for him, and he declared that he 
would work his finger ends off before her edication 
should be neglected as his was. 

Trotting a baby, or some other charm, produced a 
magic effect on poor Ike’s rheumatism, and contrary to 
all expettation, he began to drive again on pleasant 
days, although he gave up the management of his af- 
fairs to Tim. 

The little girl grew to be a great comfort to the little 
family, and Tim began to teach her the alphabet and 
other baby lessons. It then occurred to him that for 
her sake he ought to improve on the poor education 
he received from the town; so when he was twenty- 
one years old, he was paying the village schoolmaster 
for giving him private lessons. He had just really 
found out how ignorant he was; and having taken a 
little sister to his heart, he wanted to be sure the day 
would not come when she would be ashamed of him. 

As he grew older he took his place among the strong 
men of the town, and manifested great public spirit, 
particularly in reference to the town’s poor and to 
school children. 

He was never what the world would call a polished 


-*gentleman—for polite refinements were out of his line— : 


but he developed into a good and noble man, and 
proved a blessing to the community that reared him. 

Before old Ike and his wife died, Tim married an 
amiable and “smart” girl, and the little foundling fell 
to their lot. By the generosity with which he trained 
her, Tim, who was now called Mr. Jones, more than 
repaid the debt he owed the town of Waldron. 





For the Companion. 


THE NEW COMER, 
Ah Molly, my darling, and who do you think, 
Now the leaves are al] dead and the boughs are all gray, 
And the sky is so chil! with its hoarded snow, 
Has come to the little brown cottage to-day? 


Now don’t you go wild, ’tisn’t Harry, my child, 
He’ll not be back till the year is new; 

You may blush to your eyes with a haughty surprise, 
’Twas a hap-hazard hit, but my guesses were true. 


I'll tell you, sweet Molly, I, busy at stitching 
For mother, heard somebody's step at the door, 
And lifting my head, saw the old village nurse, 
With a bundle she never had carried before. 


It’s a small, sleepy sprite, neither red, brown nor white, 
But a fine combination of all, you will say; 

And now, /’m an aunt; ’twas my neice, if you please, 
Who came to the little wee cottage, to-day. ALMA, 





For the Companion. 
THE DEFENDED STOCKADE. 

“Frank, it’s time to go after the cows,” said farmer 
Risley to his oldest boy, one summer day near evening. 

“I’m off,’ replied Frank, a tall youngster of seven- 
teen, and whistling tu Tiger, a large, briudled mastiff, 
by way of invitation, fur his company, he was soon 
marching pasture-wards with the dog at his heels. 

Elnathan Risley was one of the early settlers on the 
ancient domyin of ‘Massachusetts Bay,’ and lived, in 
the time of King Philip’s war, within the limits of what 
is now Franklin county. 

Here he had built him a strong, two-story log house, 
and with his wife and tour cliidren, and his negro 
maa Bill, realized a handsome living from the cultiva- 
tion of the beautiful meadows and hillsides of the Con- 
necticut valley. 

Danger from hostile Indians, who, from time to time, 
spread terror through the colonies, had led him subse- 
quently to turn his house into a sort of, fort, by plant- 
ing strong slabs, or split logs, close together around 
the outside, eight or ten feet high, leaving only a small 
opening in front for entrance and egress. This rude 
kind of fortitication was called a stockade, and often 
proved very effectual in protecting from savage assault 
the lives and families of our forefathers. 

When King Philip enlisted the greater part of the 
New England tribes of Indians with him in his great 
and last etfort to exterminate the whites, it became 
necessary for every settlement to put itseli in the best 
possible attitude of detence. None could hope to be 
wholly exempt from the enemy’s bloody visitations. 

Farmer Russell’s house stood at no great distance 
from a favorite Indian hunting and fishing ground. 
Since the declaration of war he had seen ample proof 
that he haa every thing to fear from these surly na- 
tives. Several slight alarms in the vicinity warned him 
that he must be on his guard, for that the Indians only 
waited a good opportunity to kill and burn without 
mercy. 

Accordingly the log house and stockade were strength- 
ened and port-holed. The piles of fuel were conveyed 
inside. Additional bars were made to the doors, and 
the arms, consisting of four good guns, (one double- 
barrelled) three axes and two old bayonets, were kept 
in constant readiness to be used. 

No member of the household went out at any dis- 
tance after dark, nor in the daytime far enough to lose 
sizht of howe, or at least the sound of the dinner horn. 
Generally the men kept their guns with them while at 
work. 

Frank was gone longer than usual after the cows, 
on the evening speciticd. The pasture was a lot of 
some twenty acres, liberally sprinkled with trees and 
bushes. In the midst of it rose a round hill, on the 
sides of which the cattle could commonly be seen graz- 
ing during the day, as the feed was sweetest there. 
This lot farmer Risley, with an energy and enterprise 
quite beyond that of the other settlers, had surrounded 
by a rude fence, and the cows, taught by judicious bait- 
ing, hardly ever failed to respect the boundaries and to 
be found towards milking time in the neighborhood of 
the bars nearest home. 

To-night, however, Frank failed to find them in the 
accustomed spot. After searching for some time and 
listening in vain for the sound of the bell, which al- 
ways hung upon the neck of old Broadhorn, he climbed 
the hill to take a survey. 

he scene was splendid in the light of sunset from 
the hilltop, but the boy thought little of that now. He 
thought only of the missing cows and the Indians. 

A portion of the fence in the. rear of the hill was in 
sight, and he soon detected a gap in it. The cows had 
gone—and probably not without help. Three empty 
canoes moored under the bank of the distant river at- 
tracted his notice at the same time and confirmed his 
suspicions. 

Frank returned at once and made his report. Every 
precaution was immediately taken to secure the safety 
of the family. Three canoe loads of Indians would be 
a formidable foe. 

The farmer and the gegro Bill stationed themselves 
at two of the chamber windows which looked towards 
the river. Frank and his oldest sister, a plucky lass of 
fifteen, stood by a small opening in the gable-loft, 
towards the pasture, while Mrs. Bisley and the three 
younger chil@ren kept watch through the back of the 
house, the mother armed with one of the four guns, 
which she was able to use almost as well as @ man. 

Slowly the long twilight faded, until night without 
any moon shut down over the fields and forests. 8till 
the inmates of the log house saw or heard nothing of 
the expected foe. Little Fred, the youngest child, fell 
asleep on the floor, and seven-year-old Maggie whim- 
pered, partly from fright and partly from fatigue, be- 





side him. Grace, a fine, fair-looking litt!e maiden of 


ten, who inherited all her mother’s qualities, crouched 
close by in the dark, trying to soothe her sister. 

All at once the report of Frank’s musket from the 
loft broke the stillness, and the mortal screech of an 
Indian at the same instant started the family to their 
feet. The vigilant boy had discovered some stealthy 
movements about the barn, and the new, light-colored 
boards with which this building was covered enabled 
him to sight with tolerable distinctness any object that 
came between it and the house. Accordingly, no soon- 
er did the first Indian cross this field of view, than 
Frank took aim at him as well as he could in the dim 
starlight, and ventured to fire. 

The result proved that his aim was sure, whether by 
skill or good fortune, for the savage fell to the ground 
with a sharp cry, and Madeline, Frank’s sister, who 
looked out while he reloaded his gun, reported that he 
lay perfectly still where he fell. 

The attention of all was now turned towards the 
barn. No sound came from that direction, though 
they seemed to see shadowy forms moving at intervals 
to and fro. 

Soon wreaths of smoke and a lurid light appeared in 
the rear of the barn. The Indians had fired it. 

Much as farmer Risley prized the building, it would, 
of course, have been foolhardy to attempt to save it 
new. His only consolation was, that the light from 
the flames might show the Indians when they came 
within shot of his house. 

All the guns of the little garrison were now pointed 
so as to cover any approach irom the burning barn. 
The increasing fire svon made the whole intervening 
space brighter than moonlight, and glimpses of hideous 
Indians appeared ever and anon on the outskirts of the 
farmyard. 

One only came within range a moment, but that mo- 
ment was fatal to him. Frank’s gun again made itself 
heard from the gable window, and the savage leaped 
into the air mortally wounded. 

Bill, the negro, tired a second later, but it was at the 
same victim. 

All signs of their assailants now disappeared. The 
Indisns had evidently vanished in the depths of the 
neighboring woods. They had probably intended to 
surprise the house and set fire to it first, but the unex- 
pected shot of the boy Frank, killing one oi their num- 
ber, warned them that the inmates were awake, and 
made them cautious of approaching the stockade till 
they had done what mischicf they could at a safe dis- 
tance. 

A long pause now ensued, whose painful suspense 
and inaction after the sudden excitement were almost 
intolerable to the farmer and his little company. 

Added to the other horrors of the situation, the fear 
now arose that the furious heat and flying cinders from 
the burning barn would ignite the house. At one time 
it was even thought necessary to unbolt the doors be- 
low and draw water from the well to throw upon the 
roof. 

The council held upon this matter was, however, 
suddenly brought to a close by a Lorrible yell from the 
opposite side of the house. Rushing to the openings 
there the alarmed inmates saw the Indians leaping the 
stockade! They had gone a long distance round, and 
crept up under cover of the shadows. There could be 
no less than twenty of them. 

Now was the time to be brave. Nerved by the ter- 
rified cries of her two youngest children, Mrs. Risley 
showed herself not a whit behind the others in intrepid 
presence of mind. Gun in hand she stationcd herself 
at a port-hole and fired at a painted wretch who mount- 
ed the palings, with a blazing brand, causing him to 
roll back beyond the stockade. 

At the same moment the double-barrelled gun of her 
husband silenced two more of the assailants. The 
deadly bullets of Frank, and Bill, the negro, following 
in quick succession, put a stop to the climbing of the 
savages in that quarter. 

Their rage, however, heightened as it now was by 
the death of so many of their comrades, would not 
brook a long check. Their cries soon announced 
their assault on another side. The beleaguered 
family must now fight for their lives in good earnest. 
The youngest of them never forgot that fearful night. 
The heat and lurid glare of the consuming barn, threat- 
ening every moment to kindle the thatch above their 
heads; the yelling Indians, bent on breaking in to mur- 
der them, or forcing the fire to burn them; the scream 
ing children; the rapidly exploding guns, and the fu- 
rious barking of old Tiger, the mastiff, mad to break 
out and use his teeth in the general defence—made, all 
together, a scene of confusion and alarm never to be 
forgotten. 

Several of the Indians were now inside of the stock- 
ade, and some desperate measures must at once be 
taken to prevent their firing the house. It was impos- 
sible to shoot them from the port-holes. It was sure 
death to venture to fire from the windows. 

“We must make a sally,’”’ shouted the farmer, “and 
overpower them now or never!”’ 

Arming himself with an axe and bayonet, and order- 
ing his son and the negro to make the best of the other 
weapons, he cautiously withdrew the bolts, and bidding 
his wife and children trust in God, rushed from the 
door into the yard. 

The Indians met them with a whoop of rage and de- 
fiance, vut Tiger, foremost in the attack, threw himself 
against one of them with a force that knocked him over, 
and in another second his teeth were buried in the 
red-skin’s throat. 

Bill immediately dispatched the prostrate savage, 
and then rushed to the assistanee of the farmer and his 
son. Frank shot one Indign dead, and with the bayo 
net which he had fastened to his gun mortally wound- 
ed another. Farmer Risley was grappled by an enor- 
mous barbarian who wrenched away his ba) onet, but 
the negro, who was as active as a cat, came up in time 
to give him assistance. 

Tiger did wonders. Twice he rescued his master, 
when hard beset, by bearing his antagonists down and 
pinning them to the earth, and once he saved Frank 
from the thrust of an Indian’s knife, by biting the 
sayage so terribly in the leg. It was a terrible 
conflict, but short, for so sudden and fierce was the 
onset of the farmer and his little company, and so rap- 





idly did they strike for the defence of the dear ones in- 
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that the Indians had hardly time to recover from 
surprise, before six of their number lay dead in 
closure. The few survivors leaped the palings in 
»i¢, and fled into the forest, leaving the gallant de- 
prs of the stockade with only a few wounds, to 
.e over their deliverance. 

athan Risley’s house was not molested again dur- 
she war. He subsequently removed to Ipswich, 

his children grew up and became useful and 
ed members of society. T. B. 
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For the Companion. 
PAT. 
one of the public schools in Chicago there is an 
poy who fell, when quite : mall, under a train of 
Both arms were crushed, and the surgeon ampu- 
them at the shoulder. His mother was a widow, 
nis manly litle fellow resolved to do his very best 
001, in order to be able to support her by-and-by, 
»s she is now working hard for him. 
acher,” he said, one day, with a bright smile and 
ke of Irish wit, “it’s well for me the cars didn’t 
of my tongue, for ’11 make a good lawyer some 
nce ’ve no hands to do something better wid.” 
wrote a fine legible hand (?) by holding his pen 
n his teeth; ordinarily his feet served for hands, 
yere was nothing he would not attempt with them, 
neceed in, too. 
was a good-natured boy and a general favorite. 
acher was surprised, One morning, on being called 
»window by a terrible tumult in the yard, to see 
oning the biggest boy in school. The stones flew 
atonishing rapidity, and always straight to the 
Before she could interfere, Pat’s rival shout- 


Jd up! I never’ll tech ye agin, never.” 

| right!” answered Pat, promptly, as he turned 
slked in, followed, like any conquering hero, by 
miring crowd. 


” 


:,” said Miss Lyle, “I never saw you fighting be- 


’ may ye never see me again!” was his answer, 
respectful bow. 
teacher! teacher!” shouted a chorus, “Patsy 
amite to blame. The other feller begun it. An’ 
titashame for him to throw stones at a poor 
idout arms? Fa’th, an’ he found Patsy’s two 
ough for him, though. I’m thinkin’ he won’t 
xin’ at him, an’ pullin’ his hair agin,soon. He’s 
thim this two months, Jim has, but Patsy tould 
didn’t want to fight.’ Such a chorus! voices 
vy key, and all in discord. 
sh, boys! said Miss Lyle, turning to the over- 
Jim. 
his story true?” 
ry bit,” muttered Jim. “I begun it, bu! it’s 
ill I try fightin’ wid a feller as has no hands. 
never thought he could hit at all, at all,” and 
ked so crestfallen and Pat so good-natured, that 
me was said. 
was Pat’s sole fight, except with hard lessons, 
bose he, conquered with a will that knew no such 
$a retreat. 
edict great things for that boy,” said Miss Lyle, 
ntly. , 





MODESTY. 
ntleman met a beautiful little dark eyed girl on 
y toschool. Her happy face attracted him so 
hat he wished to chat with her. ‘“Good-morn- 
sy,” he said. ‘Where are you going?” 
school, sir.’”” 
and do you love to go to school?” 
ts, sir,’ was the eager reply. 
ido you love your book?” 
, Sir.” 
t's right; now are you a good scholar?” 
lored, modestly. ‘O, that isn’t the word for 
ay,” 


that not a beautiful illustration of the text, “Let 
man praise thee, and not thine own lips”? She 
vod scholar and a good daughter, but her pret- 
and naive answer was better proof of it than 
unt of boasting words, was it not? 


a. os 


TOM JOKER’S COMPOSITION. 
THE WREN. 


ten is the smallest thing surrounded with feath- 
Pt the humming bird. 

‘out the size of a horse-chestnut. 

of adark brown color, and builds his nest in 
les of little bits of sticks. 

4 gritty as a mud pie, and will fight a hen tur- 


S are little pirates. Ihave seen them drive a 

fe of his house, and set up business on his 
‘ade, 

lay an egg about the size of a marrowfat pea, 

bout at least half-a-dozen children at a sitting. 

ng wren is the funniest little package I ever see 
They aint much bigger, and look very much 

nall-sized semicolon. 

are long-lived; butif they should live to be as 

tthuselah, they wouldn’t be as big as a butter- 


ive on the bug and worm family, and spend 

ters South. 

t Not profitable to eat. I would as soon dress 
._ one wren pot pie would use up the 
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YA GANDER WENT FISHING. 


her living near Elizabeth, N. J., was lexed 
we ot the masculine gender that hae aeber 
: the tlock away to the uttermost parts of the 
: there remain with them until fall. One April 
: ~ apprehended the culprit in the very act of 
. ay the flock. Taking him in hand, he tied 
» Sards of fish-line and a baited houk to his 
~ him permission to leave. He was con- 
. ock grandly across the water, when he ap- 
*Perienced a sensation under the water. His 
"ives and children withdrew to a safe distance, 
— in wonder. 
$ Struggle, the bird dragyred ashore a h 
ind since that time has ar ee. 


Pon the pond as a place to becarefully shunned. 


e_——1o 


Smoker, at side of railway car: “A 
“prong 2 Y car: Allow me 
ae ee Severe old lady: “Thank 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


Where is my Receipt. 


The date against a subsoriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


+> 


A FLY IN WINTER. 


Go back, little ~~. to your corner so warm, 
You'll surely get hurt. and meet with some harm; 
You fancied, perhaps, that because the sun shone, 
Cold winter was pass’d, and summer had come. 


No, no, little Fly, Jack Frost, the Ice Hero, 

Is blowing his breath here, just below zero; 
Hark! hear his whistle, his puff. and his blow; 
Hurry home, little Fly,— you'll be buried in snow. 


There’s no place like home, when the rude winter blast 
Chills one, and holds one, so tight and so fast; 

So away to your snug room, your nice little cell, 

Don’t venture again till the roses you smell. 














ve oy For the Companion. 
See © THE OLD TOLL-GATE. 
9 SABEL! IsapeL! Where can the 
child be!” and grandmother looked 
out anxiously into the little garden, but Isa: el was not 
there, so poor lame grandmother took down the water 
pail hersclf from the sink, hobbled through the garden, 
then over the stile in the stone wall, and so on to the 
clear, cool spring, where the ferns were leaning over 
the water, and the little fishes darted about below, 
never dreaming that it was such a hot afternoon up 
above. 

It was very hot, burning hot, and every body knew 
it but those cold-blooded fishes. The locusts knew it, 
and kept saying so with a shrill, prolonged scream. 
Rover, as he lay with panting sides and outstretched 
tongue, knew it. The hens knew it, for they had bur- 
ied themselves under the shade of the currant bushes, 
and were feebly cackling away to each other on the 
discomfort of wearing feathers in midsummer. 

Little Isabel knew it too, naughty Isabe!, who heard 
grandmother calling her but did nct answer. 

She had ciosen the coolest spot she could find, un- 
der the shadow of the big elm in front of the house, 
and there she sat, with her feet curled up under her in 
grandpa’s arm-chair, idly wishing for all the impossible 
things she could think of. 

Wishing she was one of those cows stanJing there 
in the -brook, under the willows; wishing the flies 
wouldn’t light on her head; wishing that some day 
when she was going to the spring for water, a beautiful 
fairy, like those in story books, would suddenly step 





out of a cabbage leaf and offer her any thing she want- 
ed; wishing she could find a puise of gold, with no 
owner; and finally that she had just one cent, and 
could go down to Miss Pickard’s shop and buy a pick- 
led lime. 

Alas, the cent was no easier to come by than the 
purse of gold, for Grandmother True and Isabel had to 
be very careful of their penni s, and “pickled limes” 
were a luxury not to be thought of. 

They lived in a wee bit of a house not much big- 
ger than a martin box, close by the old toll gate. 

Grandfather Tiue had for years and years been the 
gatekeeper—but one day he went himself through a 
gate—a pearly gate, where he paid no toll, for the King 
of the country had himself paid grandfather’s ransom, 
and now bade him welcome. 

Since then grandmother had taken the toll from cai- 
riages and foot passengers, and even Isabel herself had 
sometimes gone out and held up her little brown h nd 
fur the bits of money. 

But the road was free now. The gate hung on its 
rusty hinges unused, and the horses might drive by 
unchallenged, except by Rover, who never could un- 
derstand the new state of things. 

Grandmother missed the small pittance she had re- 
ceived for keeping the gate, and times were hard with 
them, but she was one of the righteous, who are not 
forsaken, and she and Isabel never went hungry. 

But all this time the child is sitting curled up in the 
big chair, feeling very mean in her heart that she 
hadn’t answere:! grandmother’s call—and perhaps that 
prepared the way for her to do a still meaner thing, as 
you will see. 

There was a cloud of dust sweeping down the road, 
and the regular trot, trot, trot of a horse came to her 
ears. It came nearer—a gray horse, and a nice looking 
old gentleman riding him—a stranger, too, for she 
knew all the neighbors about there. 

He was drawing in hisrein. What didhe want? a 
glass of water? to ask his way? No, he was taking 
out his purse. 

A wicked thought came into Isabel’s heart; he was a 
stranger—he supposed it was still a toll gate—she 
would take his money; he wouldn’t miss it, and it 
would be so nice for her; so she went and stood beside 
him. 

“How much, little girl?” 

Ah, foolish Isabel! Why not say, “the road is free 
now, sir!” See what akind face he has. That bit of 
money would have come to you honestly then, or if 
not, better, ten thousand times, an empty hand anda 
clean heart, than all the money in the world with a 
guilty conscience. 

“Five cents, sir,” said Isabel, in a low voice. 

The piece of money was in her hand, and trot, trot, 
trot went the gray horse slowly down the road. 

“T-h-i-eJf, t-h-i-e-f,” screamed the locusts in the trees, 








so loud that all the neighbors could hear. 


Rover got up from the grass beside her and walked 
slowly away. “He thinks I’m too mean for him to 
Stay with,” thought Isabel, “and so I am. I wonder 
what made me do so.” 

Even the hens under the currant bushes looked at 
her, she tiought, with something like contempt in their 
round eyes, and one of the cows in the brook gave a 
prolonged moo-00-00, that sounded to her ears like 
**s-t-0-l-e, s-t-o-l-e.” 

“O what shall{ do?” thought she. “What adieadful 
little girl lam! Will God ever love me again? and how 
can I go to bed in the dark to-night if He is angry 
with me?” 

Just then a thought struck her. 

The road took a long turn just ahcad, and that gray 
horse didn’t go very fast—if she should run “like light- 
ning” across the meadow and through the wood, 
couldn’t she catch him? 

No sooner thought than done—away she flew over 
the green meadow, startling the cows, who thought she 
was chasing them, now missing her footing and going 
ankle deep in a ditch, then up and on, as she said, ‘ like 
lightning.” 

No thought of the heat now; her only wish was to 
overtake the man on horseback and give back the 
piece of money she held squeezed up in her hand. 

A robin who had been quiet all day, struck up a 
note or two, just by way of practising for his evening 
song. It had always before sounded to Isabel like 
“cheer up! cheeer up!” but now it was only “catch 
him! catch tim!” and as she ran on breathless, she 
turned it into a prayer. ‘Dear Heavenly Father, for- 
give me, and help me to catch him.” 

And the good Father in heaven heard the prayer— 
stopped the gray horse perhaps to rest under the 
shadow of the apple trees, or to cool his feet in the 
brook, for just as he came trot, trot, trot, into the pine 
woods, he gave a sudden spring to one side, as Isabel, 
hot, breathless, panting, sprang into the road. 

The old gentleman started, too, for he did not at first 
recognize in this little girl with tangled hair and blaz- 
ing cheeks, the child who had sat at the toll gate. 

“Here’s your money, please, sir,” she gasped out. 

“Tt is not mine, I guess, my dear,”’ he answered. 

“O yes, sir, it isn’t a toll gate any more; [ stule the fiva 
cents from you, ’ and before he could stop her, she had 
thrust the money into his hand and darted back into 
the woods, flying back again now with so light a heart 
that she went dancing along like a feather. 

“Cheer up! cheer up!” sang the robin, still practising 
for his evening concert. 

“Yes, Lam cheered way up,” said Isabel. 

And Rover came to meet her down in the meadow, 
wagging his tail and licking her hand. 

It seemed to Isabel that she had never been so happy 
in all her life before, and yet she had just been so very, 
very wicked. Best of all, she thought God loved her 
again. It almost seemed asif He was smiling right down 
upon her and making every thing look so beautiful 
and pleasant. 

“Grandmother,” said she, coming into the kitchen, 
“Tm sorry I didn’t answer you when you called me—it 
made me do something very wicked’’—and then she 
told the whole story, ending with, “I do think God 
has forgiven me, grandmother, but do you suppose 
He’ll ever forget it of me?” And grandmother, laving 
her wrinkled hand on the tangled curls, said, “For J 
will be merciful to their unrighteousness, and their 
sins and their iniquities will I remember no more.” 

N. L. E. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
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Musical. 


2. 


I am composed of 15 letters. 

My 1. 5 is you and I. 

My 1, 10. 8, 1, 5. 3 is a celebrated man. 

My 2, 13, 8 is very small. 

My 2, 6, 11. 6 is a girl’s name. 

My 4, 10, 15, 8, 14, 7 a great many savages do. 

My whole is a very good maxim. W. B. E. 


3. 


See, a revel’s afoot ’neath the branching fern, 

As the moon’s pale cresset begins to burn, 

Fairies and elves from the flowret-cells 

[esp out at the sound of the sweet harebells, 
While the mushrooms spring for a banquet spread, 
And the dew-drops hang on the leaves o’erhead. 
Titania and Oberon hold to-night 

Their fairy court by the moonbeam’s light. 


At last the rose-leaf’s shrill trumpet-call 
Proclaims the banquet is spread for all. 
And when each fairy has ta’en his place, 
My first uprises with lordly grace— 
“Oberon drinks to his guests. Fill high 
The monarch’s goblet!’’ The pages hie, 
And, kneeling before his throne, uphold 
My second's blossom of carven gold. 


“Drink!” cries my first, ‘to the bright and fair 
Who deign our revels to grace and share!”’ 
“Drink!” cried the fays, *‘to —— lord, 
By queen and people alike adored!” 

en my jirst proclaimed —‘‘As a memo 
Of all who have feasted to-night with me, 
While the stars shall shine and the planets roll, 
This golden bloom shall be named my whole!” 


4. 





He was who came to ———.. Express a truth taught 
in Scripture by the above, tilling the two blanks with the 


same word taken first forward, and in the second blank 
backward. a 


My /Jirst is found in an oyster; my second is possessed by 
the nobility; every house contains my third; my whole no 
one applies to himself. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 
1, Equal rights to all, black and white. 
2. Propeller. 
8. Salisbury—Voltaire—Nagpoor— Rosalia — Lavoisier.— 


SAVONARULA, 
4. Level. 6. Curtail. 
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They will be given to the Fifty Subscribers who secure 
the Fifty largest numbers of new subscribers to the pa 
up to July Ist, 1868. 


6 Gold Watches. 
14 Silver Watches. 
10 Gold Pencils. 
10 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
10 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These will be given IN ADDITION to a PREMIUM fo 
EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to subscribers 
who are the most successful in enlarging the circulation 
of the Companion. 


The watches will be carefully selected; and while at- 
tractive to the eye in their beautiful cases, will be excel- 
lent time-keepers. The other gifts will be costly and 
beautiful. 


Make at least an endeavor to obtain one. 


Your labor cannot be lost. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premiums given will pay very handsomely for each new 
name, Thus ample compensation will be received for 
every subscriber obtained, and, in addition, the prospect 


of a most gratifying Presient—if you PERSEVERE. 


That those of our Young Friends who desire to secure 
one of the presents may be encouraged to persevere in 
their efforts to get new subscribers, we will state, that 
the largest numbers of new names sent last year, by 
the two subscribers who secured Gold Watches, were 
eighty-one and sixty-four. The smallest number of names 


that secured a present, was sixteen. 


Last year we offered only Twenty-Four Presents, 
This year we shall give FIFTY, 


The probabilities of success are thus doubled, 


PERSEVERE! 








RESPECTING PREMIUMS, 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered for New 
Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by letter or other- 
wise, to this oftice. 


We give Premiums for new subscribers, not ¢o new subscri- 
bers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can receive a 
premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for Tut COMPANION and paying 
for it the full price, can then receive premiums for all the new 
subscribers he may secure. Payment must, of course, be made 
in advance. 


These Premiums are given as compensation for time and 


trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help us extend the 
circulation of the paper. 


They are Very costly and liberal, because we believe in gen- 
erous returns for friendly acts. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as itis secured. The 
Premium will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at any time 
during the year. It is not necessary that subscriptions begin in 
January. 

Should, however, new subscribers prefer to commence their 
subscription with the first issue of the year, all the back num- 
bers can be furnished them. 

Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large number of 
new names, so as to receive the costliest Premiums, can, if they 
prefer, send in each name as it is secured, with the payment fér 
it. When their full list is completed we will send the premium or 
premiums to which they are entiuved. 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1,25. If not 
paid for in advance, 61,50. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a NEW 
subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, can have two 
copies of the paper one year for $2,10, payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the names of TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING PREMIUMS, can 
have three copies of the paper for $3, payment in advance. 

Papers delivered in the city by carriers, $1,50 in advance 
$1,75 if not paid im advance. 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should nctify us by 


letter. Payment of arrearages must ke made beforet paper is 
discontinued. 
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COMPANION. 








TERMS, 
The price of the) 
Companion is $1.25 a | 
year, strictly In ad- | 
vance, 
If payment is de- | 
layed after the com- | 
mencement of the sub- | 
scription year, $1.50 | 
Wa must invariably be 
174 4 - paid. 
p Ax Papers by Carriers, $1.50 
empe’s — in advance, 
7 New subscriptions can 
commence at any time dur- 
ing the year, 
DiSCONTINUANCES.—The 
Publishers must be notified 
by letter, when a subscriber 
wishes his paper stopped. 
Papers will not be stopped 
until all arrearages are paid, 
Above all, never forget, in addressing the Publishers, to give 
the name of the Post Office to which your paper is sent, other- 
wise your name cannot be found upon our books, 
Letters to the Publishers should be addressed PERRY MASON 
& CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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ALI, ABOUT MARBLES. 


Marble playing is a common amusement, not only in 
this country but in most of the countries of Europe, 
and in India and China. The sport is known in Eng- 
land by the name of taw. An old English satire on ‘‘a 
modern fine gentleman” begins,— : 

‘Just broke from school, pert, impudent and raw, 
Expert in Latin, more expert in taw,”’ &c. 

A taw, properly speaking, is the particular marble 

with which one shoots in playing. 


Manufacture of Marbles. 

Marbles are made of baked clay and of several stony 
substances. They are manufactured in immense quan- 
titics in the busy little German kingdom of Saxony, 
from which they are exported to different parts of the 
world. The Saxony marbles are much used in the 
United States, and are made of calcareous (chalky) 
These stones are broken in pieces with a heavy 
hammer, and thrown into a mill, constructed of a sta- 
tionary stone slab having on its face concentric fur- 
rows, and of a heavy, circular block of oak that re- 
volves upon the slab, In about a quarter of. an hour 
after the stones are thrown into the mill, they are 
turned out in the form of perfect little spheres. One of 
these mills will make about twenty thousand marbles 
per week. 

Marbles are also made of agate, a very hard variety 
of stone, interspersed with beautiful colored veins, quite 
common in several countries, but chiefly used in the 
manufacture of watch-seals, rings, ornaments and toys, 
in the German village of Oberstein on the Nache. 
These marbles take their name from the substance of 
which they are made, being called agates. From the 
hardness of agate, they are not made in mills, but by 
skilful workmen, who take small pieces of the stone 
and grind them round upon the face of large grind- 
stones. 


stones. 


Marble Playing. 

Marbles are used in playing in many different ways, 
and games of the same name are sometimes unlike in 
certain particulars in different localities. Some of the 
favorite American games are called Bounce About, 
Bound Back, Picking Cherries, Shoot at my Ark, Spans 
and Snops, Ring Game and Peeny. Some of the favor- 
ite English games are the Teetotum, Bounce Eye, Die- 
Shot, Long Taw and Ring Taw. 

omtrollers are very large marbles. 

A red alley is equal in value to two common mar- 
bles; a black alley to thice, and a white one to four. 

Trolling is rolling a marble upon the ground. 

Knuckling down is projecting a marble with the mid- 
dle knuckle of the fore finger touching the ground. 

To shoot a marble is to project it by snapping it from 
the first finger with the thumb. 


Bounce About, 


Shoot at my Ark, 

or Nine Holes, as the play is sometimes called, is a very 
enterprising (?) way of winning marbles. The case of 
a little Irish boy who had been engaging in the enter- 
prise recently came under our notice. The thing looked 
plausible, but he was much sadder and wiser after 
playing. A board is prepared with several small arches, 
which are numbered, andis placed on the ground. The 
little shaver who carries the board tells his companion 
about the wonderful contrivance, but does not let him 
see the numbered side. If the latter, by skilful trolling, 
can get his marble through one of the little arches— 
which he is not very likely to do, as it will stop if it 
hits either side—he has the number of marbles marked 
on the side of the board over the place where the mar- 
ble passed through, but he forfeits his marble in case 
he fails. The less one has to do with the owner of such 
aeontrivance the better it will be for his marble bag. 


Spans and Snops. 
This simple game is similar to Bound Back and Pick- 
ing Cherries. A marble is placed on the ground, and 
player number one shoots at it from a considerable dis- 
tance. If he hits it, he receives it as his prize, and he 
also wins it if his marble falls so near the first that he 
can “top” the two, as in Bound Back. 





VARIETY. 


———~ —— 
DEATH’S PLEADING. 


Of an Egyptian funeral procession a French writer 
siys:—‘“‘The procession we saw pass stopped before 
certain houses, and sometimes receded a few steps. 
was told that the dead stopped thus before the doors 
of their friends to bid them a last farewell, and before 
those of their enemies to effect a reconciliation, before 
they parted forever,” It is on this statement that an 
English poet, thirty years ago, made some fine lines, a 
portion of which we quote :— 





Slowly, with measured tread, 
Onward we bear the dead 

To his long home. 
Short grows the homeward road, 
On with your mortal load, 

UO, grave, we come! 


Yet, yet—ah! slowly move; 
Bear not the form we love 
Fast from our sight— 
Let the air breathe on him, 
And the sun beam on him | 
Last looks of light. | 


Here dwells his mortal foe; 
Lay the departed low, 
Even at his gate 
Wil! the dead speak again? 
Utt’ring proud boasts and vain, 
Last words of hate? 


Lo! the cold lips unclose— 

List! list! what sounds are those, 
Plaintive and Jow? 

“ thou mine enemy! 

Come, forth and look on me 
Ere hence I go. 


“Curse not thy foeman now— 

Mark! on his pallid brow 
Whose coal is set! 

Pard'nins | past away,— 

Then wage not war with clay— 
Pardon—torget.”’ 


Now his last labor’s done! 
Now, now the goal is won! 
U, grave, we come! 
Seal up this precious dust— 
Land of the good and just, 
Take the soul home! 


a 
ONE OF MY PETS. 


Amongst the birds of prey which at different times T 
entertained as my guests, rather than my captives, I 
had many hawks, of the common sparrow-hawk the 
greatest number. But [ never tamed them exactly to 
my wishes, and so let them go if :hey desired their lib- 
erty; and Ido not think Lever succeeded in eliciting 
from them any proof of affection toward myself. One, 
however, was bound to me in a very remarkable man- 
ner by the ties of self-interest. 

As usual with these birds, they could not light upon 
the ground, nor exhibit themselves in the neighbor- 
hood of the poultry-yard without an uproar of indig- 
nant cackling and screaming from all the old hens in 
the yard, who were ready with beak and claw to exe- 
cute summary vengeance upon their family foe. 

On one of these occasions, my hawk, being young 
and ir expericnced, was not able to defend himself. He 
was rescued with the loss of half his feathers, and bare- 
ly escaped with life. But worse than the loss of feath- 
ers—nay, almost too shocking to relate, the old hens 








a common and very simple game, is played sometimes 
with tomtrollers, but ordinary marbles will answer the 
purpose. A marble is placed upon the ground by one 
of the players. The others throw their marbles at it 
from a certain distance, and the one who hits it wins. 


The first player receives all of the marbles that fail to | 


reach th. mark. ° 
Bound Back. 

Player number one throws a marble agaipst a sur- 
face, as a board, a fence, the side of a building, and it 
bounds back to the ground. Player number two throws 
his marble against the same surface, and if it bounds 
back to a point so near the first that he can span the 
two with his thumb and index finger—“top them” is the 
usual phrase—he wins the marble first thrown. If it 
does not bound back so that the two can be topped, 
player number one takes up his marble and endeavors 
to win the other in the same way. 


Picking Cherries. 
Player number one places several marbles in a straight 
line, thus: 


Number two shoots at one of these from a fixed dis- 
tance, and if he hits it, wins it, and may shoot at anoth- 
er, and so on as long as he is successful, or as long as 
he chooses to play. But he forfeits a marble whenever 
he fails to hit the mark. 

A similar game may be played thus: 

Each player puts two marbles into a small ring on 


the ground, three of which lie together, and one of 


which rests on the top of the others. Player number 
one shoots at the pile, and gets all that he knocks out 
of the ring, the deficiency of which is supplied by num- 
ber two. Player number two shoots at the pile on the 
same conditions. Number one gets all of the marbles 
of number two that pass without hitting the pile, and 
vice versa, 


had actually torn off the upper half of his bill quite 
close to the head. He was a frightful spectacle, and 
| nobody expected him to live. 
| However, [soon found that in other respects he was 
not much hurt, and to my surprise I found also that 
he could take food when cut small and placed favora- 
| bly in his poor distorted mouth. [ fed him carefully, 
| and soon had the pleasure of seeing that a horny sub- 
stance was beginning to grow at the root of the torn 
mandible. 
By degrees it became more visible, and then project- 
ed so far as to be of some use in receiving his food, 
though he was still dependent upon me for placing it 
in his mouth. All this while the hawk was at perfect 
liberty to go or stay, as he liked. 
| The feathers of his cut wing grew to their full extent, 
and he was accustomed to fly about in the daytime, 
always returning to me in the evening, when I used to 
place him for satety in a cage that used to be opened in 
the morning. I observed that the new Dill continued 
to grow, though the disproportioned length of the 
lower mandible still prevented its being of much use. 
As it grew, the hawk became gradually less tame. He 
began at length to stay out all night, but always came 
back to me when in want of food. The intervals be- 
tween his visits became longer. He grew more timid 
in his approaches, so that [ adopted the method of 
throwing pieces of food up into the air, where he 
caught them with avidity and then flew away. 
I thought sometimes he had quite forsaken me, when, 
after the lapse of a week or more, I spied him hovering 
over my head as I walked in the garden, evidently an- 
ticipating his accustomed supply, in which he was 
never disappointed; until, at last, on the expiration of 
about six months after his accident, he ceased alto- 
gether to claim my attention, and I concluded then 
that his bill had grown so as to enable him to provide 
for himself. 


+> 
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In CHAR tEsTON, S. C., immediately after the fall of 
the city into our hand, an orphan home was established 
for colored children, who were pcrishing at that time— 
in consequence of the death of their parents in the great 
migrations of the black population—from neglect, hun- 
ger or disease. The asylum was named, in honor of 
the voung hero of Fort Wagner, the Colonel Shaw Or- 
phan Home, It has been partly supporte | by the New 
York National Freedmen’s Relief Association and part- 


hundred and twenty motherless children in it. Hun- 
dieds of children have been provided-with good homes 
through its agency, and several of its proteges are at- 
tending schools in the North preparatory to entering 
college. Anappeal is now made for books—not school 
books, but “juveniles’”—for the use of the children in 
the Home. Doubtless, our young readers will be pleased 
to send each a volume that they have done with, to 
these children. Books may he left with or forwarded 
to James Redpath, at No. 8 Congress Square, room 
No. 5. 
————_+e+ 

A REMARKABLE SPRING IN FLORIDA. 


There is near Ocola a remarkable spring, one of the 
largest of the great number known in Florida. It is 
called Silver Spring. I found it in the midst of a lone | 
hammock, overflowing its banks. It bubbled up in a 
basin thirty-seven feet deep and about an acre in ex- 
tent, filling and overflowing it, and sending from it a 
deep stream fifty or sixty feet wide, and extending eight 
or nine miles to the Oklawaha River, into which it 
empties. In the spring itself fifty steamboats may lie 
at anchor, and in the stream steamboats of considera- 
ble draught. The spring thus forms a natural inland 
port, to which ti ree steamers now run regularly from 
theSt. Johns. The clearness of the water is truly won- 
derful. It seems even more transparent than air. You 
see on the bottom, thirt, feet below the bottom of your 
boat, the exact form of the smallest pebble, the outline, 
and color, and shades of color of the leaf which has 
sunk. Large fish swim in it, everv scale visible and 
every movement distinctly observable. The water is 
impregnated with lime and magnesia, but has no ap- 
preciable taste, and is excellentdrinking water. If you | 
go over the basin in a boat you will see the fissures in 
the rocks, from which the river pours upward like an 
inverted cataract. There are more of these springs in 
the channel of the stream, furtherdown. Such springs 
are almost common in Florida. Clay Spring, near the 
east bank of Lake Apapka, pours forth a navigable 
stream into the St. Johns. Bug Spring, on the west 
side of Lake Harris, is nearly as larye as Silver Spring. 
I have laughed at a story of aspring in Iowa which 
was large enough to turn a mill, but I can swallow all | 
such tales now, after having seen one that will float a 
flect.—Cor. Cincinnati Commercial. 
or 
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FOR IT. 


Hallo, sir! How dare you, sir? Don’t you know 
you’ re trespassing ? 


+> 
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“ANY OTHER GENTLEMAN.,”. 
“Gentlemen,” said a polite Frenchman, who was ex- 
hibiting a patent alarm, “now eef a burglar or any 
other gentleman should enter your hou-e-at night, this 
wonderful alarm not only awakes you, but tells you 
the very room in which the burglars are at work.” 
There was a little smile upon the faces of his auditors 
at this novel application of that grand old name. 





+o —__ —_ 
SPIRITUAL FACTS. 

Whiskey is the key by which many gain an entr nce 
into prisons and alms-houses. 

Brandy brands the noses of those who cannot govern 
their appetites. 

Wine causes many to take a winding way home. 

Punch is the cause of many unfriendly punches. 

Ale causes ailings, and beer stretches many upon 
their bier. 

Champagne is the cause of many real pains. 

Gin slings have slain more than the slings of old. 


~~ 


NEW BOOKS. 
Maurice GuiILFrorpD; or the Trials of a small Boy. 
A very pleasantly written little book, giving the trials 
and temptations of a little fellow from the time he 
could first distinguish between right and wrong until 
he ceased to be “‘a small boy.” 





Tue Boy’s Victory. 


This book is intended for boys of a somewhat larger 
growth. Itis astory of English boarding-school life, 
showing the influence for good which may be exerted 
in a school by one Christian scholar. 


PiLGrRimM STREET; a story of Manchester Life. 
the author of “‘Jessie’s First Prayer.” 


This is also a story of English life, and has a health- 
ful moral influence. 
Each of these three books is handsomely bound, and 
illustrated with several engravings. Published and for 
sale by Henry Hoyt, 9 Cornhill, Boston. 
————_- +o 


A LADY brought a child to a physician to consult 
about its precarious state of health. Among other 
things, she inquired if he did not think the Springs 
would be useful. 

“Certainly, madam,” replied the doctor, as he eyed 
the child and then took a pinch of snuff. “I have 
not the least hesitation in recommending the springs, 
and the sooner you apply the remedy the better.” 

“You really think it would be good for the dear little 
thing, don’t you?” 

“Upon my word, it’s the best remedy I know.” 

“What Springs would you recommend?” 

“Any will do, madam, where you can get plenty of 
soap and water.” 


“May it please your honor,” said a lawyer, address- 
ing one of the judges, “I brought the prisoner from 
jail on a habeas corpus.’ 

“Well,” said a fellow in an undertone, who stood 
in the rear of the court, “these lawyers will say any 
thing, I saw the man get out of acab at the court 

oor. 


I HAVE passed through great hardships,” as the 
schooner said after sailing through a fleet of iron-clads. 


Wuat is every body doing at the sametime? Grow- 


By 


| process of purifying the Vil, 1 commenced its use the jay 


| BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY as a sate 


BURNETT?S COCOAIN, 


For Promoting the Growth and Beautifying the Hoi, 


rendering it Dark and Glossy. 


The Cocoarne holds, in a liquid form, a large propop, 


deodorized COCOANUT OIL, prepared expressly for this 
pose. 


NO OTHER COMPOUND 


Possesses the peculiar properties which so exactly spit 9, 
rious conditions of the human hair. 


It is the BEST and CHEAPEST hair-dressing in the wor 


promotes the GROWTH OF THE HAIR, and is enti, 
from all irritating matier. ; 


Loss of Hair. 


Messrs. JOSEPH BURNETT & Co.: 


I cannot refuse to state the salutary effect in my ow 
ted case, of your eacellent Hair Oil,—Cocoarne. 

For many months my hair had been falling off, until] 
fearful of losing it entirely. The skin upou my head } 
gradually more and more inflamed, so that I c+ uld joty 
without pain. This irritated condition I attributed to the, 
various advertised hair washes, which 1 have since be 
contain camphene spirit. ’ 
By the advice of my physician, to whom you had show, 


inJune. The first application allayed the itching andj 
In three or four days the redness and tenderness disayp, 
the hair ceased to fall; and | have now a thick growt) 
hair. I trust that others similarly afflicted will be indy 
try the same remedy. Yours, very truly, 
SUSAN R. pq 





BanGor, March} 
JOSEPH BURNETT & Co.: 
Gentlemen,—Your *“CocoaINeE" is the only dressing for; 
used in my family for the last eight years. It not only stopp 
wife's hair from coming out, but actually increased its grow 
1 am also under obligations to this same “CocoalyE 
ving my own hair, which was very fast coming out pre 
using this valuable preparation. Very truly yours, 

J. C. MITCHELL, (Grocer) Bangor, 
*,* For sale by druggists every where. b 





Prang’s American Chrom 


Are fac similes of Gil and Water Color Paintings by thy 
masters. ‘They are artistic copies; and, in most Case 
equal to the originals. An eminent critic says of our (} 
of ‘Tait’s Groups: 

“Mr. Louis Prang, of Boston, of whose efforts to diss 
through the country faithiul copies of our wild flow 
flies, moths and birds, in such pretty forms, and so c¢] 
drive out of the market all interior publications, has jug 

aiv’ 


a chromo-lithograph in oils of one of Mr. A. F. 5 
Ue pictures. ‘The chromo-lithograph is a perfect { 
the original painting, reproducing not only the brush 
the very lnes of the canva , in a way that surprises 

y. Mr. Prang tries with all his migh} to muke 
absolutely deceptive, not for the purpose of deceivi 
order to put faithtul copies, ‘as good as the originals,’ wij 
reach of small purses. He brings to the Work kuowlecy 
hess energy, and enthusiasm, and what is more, a generwig 
toward art aud artists, Which is very pleasant to mect wit 
has our cordial thanks for what he has already done, 
trust that he will du his best to egtucate the class he works 
the love of what is true as well as beauttul.”’ 


Grotr OF CHICKENS, (10x12 inches)... 
Group OF DUCKLINGS.(10x12 inches) 
GROUP OF QUAILS, (10x12 inches)....... 


Ask tor them at the Art Stores. They will be sent, fre: 
pense, to any address, on receipt of the retail price. cur 
nal of Popular Art’ describes how these pictures are ma 
contains articles and letters by several eminent Ame 
Mailed free. Address L. PRaNG & Co., Fine Art luli 
Suston. B 
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COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, && 


FROM S. H. PEARL, Esq., 
Principal of the State Normal Schoo! of Vermont 
JOUNSON, VT., Jan. ¥, 
Messrs. SETH W. FowLe & Son, Boston. 
GENTLEMEN—I can most cheertully recommend W 
and ¢ flicient ren 
Coughs, Colds, Incipient Consumption, &c. 1 have often 
myoeit, and recommended it to wy friends with the mw 
factory results. 5 rE. 
FROM REY. CALEB D. BRADLEEF, 

Pastor of the * Church of the Redeemer,"’ Boston. 
CHESTER Pank,,Feb. If, 

W. Fow Le & Son. 





for WisTak's BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. have u 
constantly in my family, and I look upon it as on 
best of medicmes for the throat and for the lun 
every body would try it. Respectfully, C.b. 
WISTAR'S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY is prepa 
Sern W. Fow.e & Son, 18 Tremont Street, Boston, and 
by druggists, and dealers in medicine generaily. rice, 
lar a Boule; Six Bottles tur Five Dollars, Sent by expr 
where on receipt of price. * li 





TURNER’S TIC DOLOUREUX 
—oR— 
UNIVERSAL NHURALGIA P 


A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND SPEEDY CURE FOR 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES 
Its Effects are Magical. 


ITIS AN UNFAILING RFMEDY in all cases of § 
Facialis, often effecti ga perfect cnre in less than twe 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO Ok THREE PILLS. 
No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease as! 
yield to this 
WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 
nervous derangements—of many years standing—afie 
entire system, its use for a tew days, or a few weeks at 
most, always affords the most astonishing relief, and ¥¢ 
ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure 

1t contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, and cab 


ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFE 


It has long been in constant use by thany of our most ® 
PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unqualified 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One Package......$1 00...... Postage 6 cents. 
Six Packages..... 5 00...... 
Twelve Packages. 9 00...... es 





It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs# 
cines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & CO., Sole Propriet 


12—12w 120 Tremont 





ETNA SEWING MACHINE. 
SHUTTLE AND LOCK STITCH! STRAIGHT! 


This Machine possesses enfinently the following ¢ 
Durability, Strength, Beauty, Simplicity, Ease 
ment, Speed. ss 

The 2:tna is entirely adjustable, is adapted te ev 
of sewing, is noiseless* and, while combining the bo 
other first-class Machines, is specialiy superior © . 
a} plication of improvements belonging only to it. 7 
qu. H.S. WILLIAMS, Agent ior the New England? 
Washington St., Boston, opp. Boston Theatre. 








SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS 
Young and Old Making Money with the 
Portable Printing Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending fas 
ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for acircular 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 





TAKE AYER'S PILLS for all the purposes of § 
for Constipation, Indigestion, Headache and Liver " 
By universal accord, they are the best of all purgati® 
ly use. 





THE HAPPIEST EFFECT in Coughs, Pulmonary 


and Kiiney Troubles can be secured by using byte 
aa ere is nu better or safer remedy before 
w 





Poctor wil 


ONE BOTTLE of J. W. Poland's Humor i ‘ure the 


ordinary humor, and a half-dozen bottles W 














ly by the Freedmen’s Bureau, and has now about one 


ing old. 
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ses of Scrofula. 






EN—I wish you would allow me to speak a go 
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